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Solomon B. Wenger 
EvitH WENGER MorGAN 


Solomon B., son of Jacob and Hannah 
Brenneman Wenger, was born on January 
7, 1857, in a log cabin on a farm near 
Edom, Rockingham County, Virginia, in 
the famous Shenandoah Valley. He was 
just old enough to have vivid impres- 
sions and memories of the harrowing ex- 
periences of the Civil War when the 
Confederate Army took food from the 
Valley as their right, and the Union Army 
under Sheridan raided it as part of their 
strategy to starve the South into sub- 
mission, 

His early education was interfered with 
by the war and the strenuous years of 
reconstruction which followed ii, so that 
he was never privileged to go to school 
very much, or with any regularity what- 
soever. Yet his interest in learning was 
so keen, and his application so intense, 
that he acquired the works of an educated 
man; namely, the ability to read intelli- 
gently, speak correctly, think construc- 
tively, and write his thoughts cogently. 

He was married in 1882 to Sallie Beery, 
a neighbor girl, and they migrated to 
South English, Iowa, where, on a farm, 
they established their happy home. But it 
was broken up the next year by the sudden 
death of his wife. In 1886 he was married 
to Belle Gruey, a teacher in the district 
school near which he was working. To 
this union were born Edith, Clark, Arthur, 
Emery, and Milo (of whom only the two 
eldes: survived him.) Again death left 
him lonely by taking his companion in 
1916. But the helpmate of his later years 
was Minnie Wampler Miller, who had 
been a neighbor girl on a farm adjoining 
his father’s. 

Reared in a profoundly religious home 
he early had convictions about being 
a Christian, but kept them to himself a 
good many years because, in that day, no 
one joined the church until he married 
and settled down. A vivid dream gave 
him the courage to announce his con- 
victions, and, at his request, he was 
baptized and received into the Mennonite 
Church by Bishop Abe Shank at Brenne- 
mans, the first unmarried man to be so 
received. 

And from his devotion to the cause 
he that day publicly espoused, he never 
wavered. The evangelistic, publication, 
and educational interests of the Mennonite 
Church were very near to his heart, and 
he labored untiringly for their advance- 
ment, and for consistent conduct in the 
church membership. He wrote many arti- 
cles for the church paper, expressing his 
concern. ‘ 

The establishment of the Liberty Men- 
nonite congregation near South English 
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was directly traceable to his sustained 
efforts. From the time when he first 
came there and found a few families of 
Mennonite ancestry, he had a sense of 
divine mission about this. Twice he be- 
came discouraged and tried to settle else- 
where, only to return more sure than be- 
fore that here lay his field of labor. It 
was a source of deep satisfaction to him 
to see, his reward, a congregation 
of more than one hundred members 
served by two ministers, Bro. Silas Horst 
and Bro. Perry Blosser, the latter a bish- 
op. 

Another cause about which he felt very 
fervently was that temperance. He 
hated liquor with every shred of his 
being, and fought it with every power at 
his command: his conversation, his ballot, 
his pen. His articles were sometimes pub- 
lished in local weekly and daily papers. 

Besides his interest in the moral and re- 
ligious aspects of his community, he was 
always attempting to minister to its tem- 
poral needs as well. When the local 
apple crop was a failure, he saw to it that 
the community was supplied with the 
best that could be imported from Ohio or 
Virginia. Everywhere he went, as long 
as he lived, he planted fruit trees. A 
keen student of nature, he was never 
satisfied with mediocre results. His farm 
animals were thoroughbreds. He worked 
for vears developing a new, more prac- 
tical breed of chickens, the Rose-combed 
Barred Rocks, which received highest 
national recognition. And his work in 
improving strains of seed corn and pro- 
ducing it was widely known in his section. 
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The Formation of the 
lowa-Nebraska 
Conference 
Simon GINGERICH 


The Amish Church in early America 
was patterned very much after the mother 
church of Europe. The congregation was 
the unit. Its ministry consisted of a dea- 
con, a minister, and a bishop. The bishop 
was the highest official in his congregation. 
Much depended upon him as to the unity 
and peace in his congregation and also 
as to the relationship of his congregation 
to the rest of the church. There was 
no over-all organization, such as a con- 
ference, as we now have them. 

America with its broad expanse 
undeveloped and unoccupied lands 
gether with its religious liberties became 
a fertile field for these honest, energetic, 
industrious people. The nineteenth cen- 
tury brought to America an epoch of 
progress perhaps never surpassed by any 
country—new inventions, new means of 
transportation and communication, new 
industries, and laborsaving machinery, all 
of which became the constant concern of 
the Amish bishop of this age. He must be 
on guard constantly so as not to allow 
the world to make inroads of worldliness 
into his church. Separation from the world 
according to Amish interpretation meant 
wearing a prescribed cut and style of 
clothing for both sexes, plain from head 
to foot; prescribed mode of haircut and 
the wearing of the lone beard for men; 
certain vehicles forbidden; and _ photo- 
graphs and pictures on the walls not 
allowed. These and many others together 
with the regular scriptural injunctions of 
separation from the world in varied ap- 
plications laid the ground floor of much 
dissatisfaction among the brotherhood 
and often among the ministry the 
church. 

For the purpose of maintaining the 
unity of the church and establishing peace, 
Ministers’ Meetings were called and 
Counsel Meetings were held. These meet- 
ings proved to be futile so far as estab- 
lishing unity in the church as a whole 
was concerned. However, they did have 
the effect of dividing the Amish Church 
into two distinct groups. The more con- 
servative group who chose to abide by 
the traditions of their forefathers became 
known as the “Old Order Amish” and 
the more progressive element the 
“Amish Mennonites.” 

While this transition period of the 
Amish Church was going on in America, 
the Mennonite Church had also spread 
from the East to the Middle West. The 
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spread of the Mennonite Church and that 
of the Amish Mennonite and Old Order 
Amish from Pennsylvania to the Pacific 
Coast was almost simultaneous. These 
churches, fundamentally, shared a com- 
mon faith. Their differences lay chiefly 
in the application to life of their Chris- 
tian principles. Often church organiza- 
tions of all three were found in the same 
community. The Mennonites seemed to 
lead in general organization. They form- 
ed new conference districts as their church 
spread from east to west. The Amish 
Mennonites followed in their wake and 
by the year 1890 had established con- 
ference districts from Pennsylvania to 
the Pacific Coast. The district embracing 
Ohio and Pennsylvania finally became 
known as the Eastern Amish Mennonite 
Conference. The district containing the 
states of Indiana and Michigan was known 
as the Indiana-Michigan Amish Men- 
nonite Conference. The district west of 
Indiana was known as the Western Amish 
Mennonite Conference and included all 
states west of the Indiana line to the 
Pacific Coast. 

The two decades extending from 1880 
to 1900 mark an epoch in Amish Men- 
nonite and Mennonite history. The Ger- 
man language was gradually being super- 
seded by the English in Sunday school and 
church services; evangelists arose from 
among the minisiry ; evangelistic meetings 
were held; Sunday School Conferences 
were introduced; a church school was 
opened; the Mennonite Evangelizing and 
Benevolent Board was organized; the 
Mennonite Publishing Company came in- 
to being; church papers, the “Herold der 
Wahrheit” in German and the “Herald 
of Truth” in English, were published; a 
Mennonite Book and Tract Society was 
formed; mission stations were opened; 
and foreign mission work was undertaken. 

While the above-named activities origi- 
nated mostly in Indiana and Ohio, many 
of them were of a church-wide nature 
and found a ready response in the minds 
of influential church leaders of both the 
Mennonites and Amish Mennonites. As 
the above agencies began to function, 
there was in the minds of some a need 
for an over-all organization which would 
function as a unifying and_ spiritually 
edifying agency for the several confer- 
ences eligible for membership. The re- 
sult of this thinking came to the forefront 
when a preliminary meeting was held at 
Elida, Ohio, in November of 1897. At 
this meeting both Mennonites and Amish 
Mennonites participated in the deliber- 
ations, and arrangemen:s were made for 
a permanent organization known as the 
Mennonite General Conference, which is 
functioning to date (1946}. It is true that 
many brethren of that day scanned the 
above-named organizations and activities 
with critical eyes. However, it is also 
true that brethren from both the above- 
named groups were found together on the 
different Boards and activities, and the 
financial support for the institutions came 
from both branches of the church. The 
differences that once obtained were all 
but obliterated. 





As stated above, the Western Amish 
Mennonite Conference extended from the 
western boundary of Indiana to the Pacific 
Coast. Covering the same territory, the 
Mennonite Church had four conference 
districts; viz., Illinois, Missouri-lowa, 
Kansas-Nebraska, and Pacific Coast. Oc- 
casional mention was made of a possible 
merging with the Mennonite conference 
districts, At this some of the Amish Men- 
nonite brethren winked. This was due 
to the fact that in a few instances Men- 
nonite congregations were organized in the 
Western Amish Mennonite conference dis- 
trict composed of dissatisfied members of 
the Amish Mennonite Church. However, 
as time went on many young men were 
ordained to the ministry to take the place 
of those who had passed on, which reduced 
this obstacle. Conference privileges were 
freely exchanged between the two groups. 
It was at the Western District Amish 
Mennonite Conference held October 15 
and 16, 1919, at the Sycamore Grove 
Church near Garden City, Missouri, that 
the following question was discussed: 
“Does this conference favor the merging 
and redistricting of our western dis- 
irict ?” 

The answer was: “Resolved that we 
look with favor upon such action, provided 
it can be done satisfactory to our mem- 
bership. To this end we favor the ap- 
pointment of twelve brethren who are 
to confer with similar committees ap- 
pointed by the other conferences; that 
they investigate the question and the 
issues involved and bring their report 
o the next meeting of the conference for 
further consideration and action.” 

The following is a copy of the report 
with recommendations which was _ pre- 
sented to each congregation in the confer- 
ence distric:s affected by the merger: 


For a number of vears the members of 
the Western Amish Mennonite Confer- 
ence have felt that their district covered 
too much territory to do the best work. 
Several efforts to divide the district failed. 
In the meantime there developed a Chris- 
tian fellowship between the members of 
his district and members of sister con- 
ferences, and for a number of years they 
have ardently labored together in mis- 
sion boards, in Bible Conferences, in 
evangelistic efforts, in General Conference, 
and in other important church work; us- 
ing the same Confession of Faith as their 
creed, being one in faith and practice. 
After making a study of original dif- 
jerences which caused separate organi- 
zations, and finding that these differences 
are practically eliminated, many of our 
brethren have looked forward hopefully 
‘o the time when there will be a merging 
»f conferences. This matter having been 
prayerfully considered by these various 
conferences, it was thought wise to ap- 
point a committee of twenty-four brethren 
—twelve from the Western Amish Men- 
nonite Conference, and three from each of 
the following Mennonite conferences: Illi- 
nois, Missouri-lowa, Kansas-Nebraska, 
Pacitic Coast. 

Wherefore we, as a joint committee, in 
session at East Fairview Church near 
Milford, Nebraska, May 26 and 27, 1920, 
having been appointed by our respective 
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conferences to examine into the advis- 
ability of effecting a merger of the above- 
named conferences and report our findings 
to our conferences, recommend the fol- 
lowing: 

1. That the present conference regu- 
lations and disciplines remain in effect 
until the new organizations are effected. 

2. That the official standing of bishops, 
ministers, and deacons shall not be af- 
fected by the merging of conferences, but 
that their jurisdiction may be determined 
by the new organizations. 

3. That the members be allowed the 
privilege of continuing their present 
church home with their respective con- 
gregations. 

4. That the congregations located in the 
following described geographical sections 
be considered as new conference districts: 

Section No. 1.—Illinois. 

Section No. 2—Iowa, Nebraska, Min- 
nesota, including the congregation located 
at Thurman, Colorado. 

Section No. 3—Missouri, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Southern Colorado, Texas, Louisi- 
ana. 

Section No. 4.—Idaho, Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, including the congregation located 
at Creston, Montana. 

Section No. 5.—North Dakota, Mon- 
tana, South Dakota, Manitoba—with the 
understanding that each of the conferences 
in the other sections named send one 
delegate to the annual conference in this 
section. 

5. That this report be presented by the 
bishops in charge (or some one under 
their direction) to their several congre- 
gations for consideration, and that the 
members in each congregation register 
cheir voice by ballot, the results of which 
(together with such suggestions or recom- 
mendations as the church officials may 
wish to make) are to be sent to the Secre- 
tary of this committee. 

After the Secretary had received all of 
the reports from the different congrega- 
tions and tabulated them, the Chairman 
and Secretary with a few representative 
brethren from the Merger Committee met 
at the Amish Mennonite Church near Mor- 
ton, Illinois, in September, 1920, at the 
time when the Western Amish Men- 
nonite Conference was in session there, 
and prepared the following report to be 
presented to all the Western Confer- 
ences involved. This report was ratified 
by the whole committee. The following 
is a copy of this report with its recom- 
Mendations : 

We, the undersigned committee, ap- 
pointed by our representive conferences 
to consider the advisability of merging and 
redistricting our western conferences and 
prepare a report for the consideration of 
these bodies, beg leave to submit the fol- 
lowing : 

At our meeting held at East Fairview 
Church near Milford, Nebraska, May 26 
and 27, 1920, after prayerful consideration 
»f the work before us, we prepared the 
following report for consideration by our 
congregations : 

(See former Report) 

The above was submitted to the various 
congregations throughout the conference 
listricts by the bishops in charge or by 
brethren under their direction. Of the 
sixty-four congregations reporting, thirty- 
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nine are recorded as unanimously in favor 
of the merging. In two congregations 
there were three votes recorded against, 
the rest in favor. The vote of the remain- 
ing twenty-three congregations was as fol- 
lows: in favor, 1526; not in favor, 108; 
undecided, 13. This does not include 
members giving no expression. We are 
grateful to God that thus far His spirit 
has led and that there has been a marked 
support of the movement by all the 
conferences and a large majority of the 
membership throughout the districts. We 
hereby express the hope that by the time 
this work is completed it may have the 
united and hearty support of every mem- 
ber in our congregations. 

With more than nine tenths of the 
entire vote cast being in favor of confer- 
ence merging, and no serious objections 
against it being in evidence, we believe 
that the time has come when steps should 
be taken towards the merging and redis- 
tricting of our conferences and therefore 
recommend the following: 

1. That our conferences be redistricted 
according to the recommendations of our 
former report. 

2. That the official standing of bishops, 
ministers, and deacons remain the same as 
at present, and that their jurisdiction re- 
main the same unless otherwise deter- 
mined by the new organizations. 

3. That our present conference dis- 
ciplines remain in force until new ones 
are adopted to take their place. 

4. That in the disciplines to be adopted 
by the new conferences no Gospel principle 
be dropped, and that no discipline be con- 
sidered as finally adopted without the con- 
sent of the congregations of the district. 

5. That in the formulating of confer- 
ence disciplines there be an equal repre- 
sentation of the merging branches of the 
church in the formulating committees. 

6. That the present church home of 
members be not affected by the merging 
of conferences. 

7. That until the new conferences are 
organized the congregations continue un- 
der the present conference organizations. 

8. That the present district mission 
boards continue the work under the pres- 
ent systems until other provisions are 
made by the new organizations. 

9. That these new conferences be held 
sometime during the year 1921—provided 
that the recommendations herein submit- 
ted will be accepted by all the conferences 
or their authorized representatives prior 
to January 1, 1921. 

10. That the following brethren be ap- 
pointed as executive committees of their 
respective districts: //linois: Samuel Ger- 
ber, J. S. Shoemaker, A. A. Shrock, A. C. 
Good, A. L. Buzzard, C. A. Hartzler. 
lowa-Nebraska: S.C. Yoder, D. G. Lapp, 
P. J. Blosser, Simon Gingerich, J. E. Zim- 
merman, C, J. Garber. Kansas- Missouri: 
J. M. Kreider, I. G. Hartzler, P. J. Shenk, 
J. J. Zimmerman, J. A. Heatwole, C. D. 
Yoder, L. J. Miller, John Slagel. Pacific 
Coast: S. G. Shetler, A. P. Trover, C. R. 
Gerig, J. P. Bontrager, M. E. Brenneman, 
Fred Gingerich. North Dakota: I. S. 
Mast, L. A. Kauffman, Joe C. Gingerich. 

11. That it be the duty of these execu- 
tive committees to designate the time 
and place of holding the first conference 
in their respective districts, to provide 
for the necessary programs, and to or- 
ganize the conferences—the chairman of 





each executive committee to be the tem- 
porary moderator of the conference. 

12. That the official names of the con- 
ferences be determined by the conferences 
themselves. 

13. That the existing conferences be 
considered dissolved as soon as the new 
ones are organized and that the term of 
office of all conference officials and ap- 
pointees expire with the dissolution of 
their respective conferences or when oth- 
ers are elected or appointed to take their 
place. 

14. That each conference of the dis- 
tricts affected make provisions for the 
closing of its business and records when 
the new conferences have been organized 
and that the action thus taken become a 
part of the regular conference records, a 
complete set or copy of which shall be 
forwarded to the chairman of the his- 
torical committee of General Conference. 

15. That this report be presented to the 
different conferences or their authorized 
representatives for action, the results of 
which shall be forwarded to the chair- 
man of this committee. 

16. That the work of the joint con- 
ference merger committee be considered 
completed when its report has been ac- 
cepted by the different conferences or 
their authorized representatives, and the 
new conferences organized, after which 
time the committee shall be considered 
dissolved. 

With a prayer that God may continue 
to direct in this important work and that 
all our congregations may prosper in 
faithful, zealous Christian service, we sub- 
mit this report for your prayerful con- 
sideration, 

Yours for the cause of Christ and the 
welfare of the church. 


All the conferences affected by the 
proposed merger passed favorably on the 
above reports and adopted the recommen- 
dations, and the new districts were organ- 
ized as provided for and each held its 
first session during the year 1921. 

When the lowa-Nebraska district form- 
ulated its constitution the question of a 
proper name came to the forefront. Dur- 
ing the discussion that followed it soon be- 
came evident that the term “Mennonite” 
was objectionable to some on the ground 
that there were but three congregations 
within the district which formerly be- 
longed to the Mennonite Church while 
there were fourteen which had belonged 
‘o the Amish Mennonite branch. After 
a friendly discussion it was decided to 
drop the word “Mennonite” from the 
name and the name lowa-Nebraska Con- 
ference was adopted. This body meets 
annually the tirst week in September, the 
present (1946) moderator being P. J. 
Blosser, South English, Iowa. It is a 
member of General Conference and ap- 
points regularly its representatives on the 
Publication Board, the Mennonite Board 
of Education, and the Mennonite Board 
of Missions and Charities. It is com- 
posed of twenty congregations with a total 
membership of 3,892. Its ministry con- 
sists of nine bishops, twelve deacons, and 
twenty-two ministers. The Iowa City 
Mission is solely under its jurisdiction. 
The Kansas City Mission and the Chil- 





dren’s Home in Kansas City are supported 
and operated conjointly with the Missouri- 
Kansas Conference. Wayland, Iowa. 


The Mennonite Aid Plan 


of lowa 
L. GLEN GUENGERICH 


The history of the Mennonite Aid ‘Plan 
of Iowa begins humbly, runs through 
three decades of time, reflects the religious 
and economic spirit of its day, and con- 
tinues with the promise of still serving 
its original purpose well. 

In 1882 a church conference held at 
Wakarusa, Indiana, gave permission for 
the formation of a Mennonite mutual aid 
society. Following this action, the “Men- 
nonite Aid Plan” was organized. The 
organizers declared: “We do not regard 
this plan as an insurance company, though 
it secures to the brethren who participate 
in it, the same benefits. It is simply a 
system through which the church is en- 
abled more fully to carry out the apostolic 
admonition, “Bear ye one another’s bur- 
dens.” We trust that this plan may be 
the means of good; that . . . no one may 
be weakened in the faith . . . that ‘ 
the entire brotherhood may be encouraged 
to a deeper love and stronger sympathy 
for one another and to give cheerfully 
and systematically when losses occur... .” 
At least eight states felt the influence of 
this Aid Plan including Iowa. 

Three years later the first plan of this 
type originating in lowa was organized 
in Johnson County during the summer of 
1885. The Amish Mennonites established 
an aid society composed only of its mem- 
bers. It adopted seven simple rules; more 
perhaps was understood and taken for 
granted than was stated in the document. 
Obviously, this aid society did not serve all 
the Mennonites in the community for very 
long; by 1889 the “Old” Mennonites built 
their first church in Johnson County. 
Since the membership of the latter was 
made up mostly of former members of 
the Old Order Amish churches, they 
were therefore, as far as an aid plan is 
concerned, orphans. 

Therefore, the Mennonite Aid Plan of 
lowa was born—figuratively, the grand- 
child of the 1882 Indiana Aid Plan and 
the orphan of the 1885 Amish Aid Society 
of lowa. 

On August 30, 1913, a committee of 
nine men representing the East Union, 
West Union, and Lower Deer Creek 
churches “met at the home of Will H. 
Miller for the purpose of forming some 
plan by which members of the Mennonite 
and Amish Mennonite churches might 
assist each other in a systematic way in 
case of loss by fire or lightning.” After 
the meeting was called to order Sam Ben- 
der was appointed chairman of the meet- 
ing and Joe C. Brenneman, secretary. 
There was a lengthy discussion. It was 
emphasized that the giving aspect of the 
plan must be cultivated among the mem- 
bers rather than mere remuneration of 
losses incurred. “After a number of 
articles were adopted from another con- 
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gregation [i.e., the Mennonite Aid Plan 
of 1882] and other articles added, the 
committee adjourned with the understand- 
ing that the plan which was now formed 
was to be made known to the members 
of the different congregations subject to 
further additional articles or changes of 
what was already formed.” 

“On September 27, the same committee 
met again... to more completely adopt 
or amend the work which had been done, 
and to exchange thoughts and make known 
the opinion that was prevailing through- 
out and among the people.” The same 
committee made arrangements to call a 
general meeting at the Lower Deer Creek 
Church on October 11. On that date the 
church was filled, and a lively discussion 
took place as the proposed regulations 
were read one by one and adopted. The 
first officers were then elected. John B. 
Miller was elected moderator for one year, 
Joe C. Brenneman, secretary, and S. M. 
Bender, Joel D. Reber, and J. A. Boller, 
valuators for five years each. It was de- 
cided to call this organization “The Men- 
nonite Aid Plan of Iowa, Johnson, and 
Washington Counties. “Later, the same 
year, the Sugar Creek Church of Henry 
County chose Joe Nebel as their first 
valuator. 

The organization held annual meetings 
after that date, generally on the first 
Saturday in September, in which officers 
were elected and rules modified or changed 
to meet new conditions. Executive meet- 
ings were also called at certain intervals 
when it was necessary to transact urgent 
business, such as deciding what the amount 
of the assessment should be; to borrow 
small sums of money in cases of deficit; 
to draw up tentative amendments for 
discussion at the annual meeting; to set 
the date for the annual meeting in case 
a conflict occurred such as with confer- 
ence meetings, inclement weather; and to 
discuss other routine problems. 

In the early years of its operation 
members sometimes good-naturedly in- 
quired whether the plan was still in opera- 
tion since there were sometimes rather 
long intervals when they heard nothing 
from its officers. Even though this Aid 
Plan served quietly, its work was effective. 
It was not incorporated or legally licensed 
to function but also no law forbade its 
operation. But nevertheless efforts are 
being made at the present time to give 
it a legal status with the state of Iowa, 
thereby causing no business embarrass- 
ments. A. C. Gingerich of Wellman has 
been delegated to contact the proper of- 
ficials. 

The Mennonite Aid Plan has never 
been in court as claimant or defendant 
but was subpoenaed once as witness in 
a case where a member was charged with 
being negligent in paying his dues. A 
mortgage moratorium had been declared 
and the mortgagee of one of the members 
wanted to bring evidence that this particu- 
lar person was negligent in paying his 
dues and if this could be proved, fore- 
closure proceedings could begin. The sec- 
retary-treasurer, D. B. Swartzendruber, 
was subpoenaed to appear in coart. He 
was able to show by the books that the 
dues were always paid, but several times 





a little late. The foreclosure 
allowed by the court. 

There are a number of signs which show 
that this Aid Plan has been “growing” up. 
At first, assessmen:s were levied merely 
as the needs arose; later, enough to have 
on hand $2,000.00 annually; then $5,000.- 
00; now $10,000.00; indications are that 
the next levy might bring it to $15,000.00. 
Unusual and capricious problems present- 
ed themselves. Shall we permit a mem- 
ber to list bees which he keeps in his 
cellar in the wintertime? Shall we pay 
for an electric motor in a cellar which 
was burned out and lightning was claimed 
to be the cause? But one of the biggest 
“growing pains” in ten years was the 
conclusion reached in 1942 to list business 
places, feed mills, custom garages, broodre 
houses, and woodworking shops, and the 
assessment and enlistment fees were to 
be three times the rate of the regular 
assessment. The listing for none of these 
was to exceed $6,000.00. 

In September, 1931 the Aid Plan “be- 
came of age,” when it cast off its lengthy 
name and became “The Mennonite Aid 
Plan of lowa.” Formerly it had been 
changed to “The Mennonite Aid Plan of 
Iowa, Johnson, and Washington Counties 
and Also Other Counties in lowa.” In 
1943 the name of “moderator” was chang- 
ed io that of “president.” 

The officers of this organization have 
served without a salary—only their ex- 
penses are paid. Occasionally, at the an- 
nual business meeting, for some long or 
devoted service, a modest donation is 
given to some member. Since 1913 there 
have been but three presiden‘s, viz., John 
B. Miller (1913-1921), J. A. Boller (1921- 
1945), and D. B. Swartzendruber (1945 
to the present). The present secretarv- 
treasurer is Herman Yoder of Kalona. 
Many others have served long and de- 
votedly in various capacities. 


was not 


Growth of this aid society is even more 
conspicuous when we notice a few figures. 
In 1921 the value of property listed stood 
at $1,307,687; in 1938 it was $3,307,496; 
today it stands at over $5,225,000. 

However, neither an efficient organi- 
zation nor outstanding service of is per- 
sonnel nor millions of dollars can assure 
prosperity to any mutual aid system of 
this type. But rather the sustaining force 
comes from an infinitely Higher Power 
through which individual members 
draw an abounding faith to insure its 
unqualified success. Kalona, Iowa. 


i.s 


SOLOMON B. WENGER 
(Continued from page 1) 

His interest in the protits he should 
have had from these efforts was always 
secondary to the good he might do. He 
had a passion for helping people, and 
would go out of his way any day for that 
purpose. He was generous to a fault. 
He gave away far more than he could 
afford to do. 

Small of stature, he had an unusual 
capacity for hard work, such as digging 
tile ditches, stacking s.raw, and chopping 
wood. He built his strawstacks, and scorn- 
ed a poor one. He cut his own firewood 
till he was past eighty-two years old, 





walking to the timber and back, and carry- 
ing his dinner pail. His worn-down ax 
as he left it, is a mute witness. 

_ One of his most outstanding traits of 
character was adhering to a principle he 
believed in regardless of cost or oppo- 
sition. He refused to sell seed corn on 
Sunday to a customer who drove a team 
of horses many miles to get it, offering 
him free entertainment until Monday 
morning. He voted the Prohibition ticket 
for fifteen years when his was the only 
such ballot cast in his precinct, and al- 
though many Mennonite leaders disap- 
proved of voting. One time he was on 
a committee of five appointed to locate 
a certain church insti-ution. He disagreed 
with the other four as to the location they 
should recommend, and could not be per- 
suaded to change his vote so that the 
report might be unanimous. When they 
went to dinner, one of the committee 
jokingly proposed that they order dinner 
for four and hay for one. But years later 
they conceded his judgment better than 
theirs. 

In contrast with his sense of humor 
was his capacity for suffering, in which 
he resembled his mother. The sorrows 
of his own life and those of others weight- 
ed him down almost ‘o despondency. 
These, too, he could never forget, nor 
escape their poignancy. 

He was extremely tenderhearted and 
sympathetic. He couldn't endure that 
pain or injury should be inflicted upon 
any creature. He never aimed a gun nor 
wanted his boys to hunt. He was solicit- 
ous for the comfort of his dog, which 
repaid him with constant and unfailing 
devotion, and of the horses which had 
served him long and faithfully. 

And, of course, he was also solicitous 
for the comfort and happiness of his 
family. He could not bear for them to 
wan: anything he could provide. Once he 
made a special trip to town to buy a toy 
horse because his small son had seen it 
in a store window and had his heart set 
upon it. He secured for his family the 
best he could obtain in comfortable cloth- 
ing, in medical and den‘al care, and in 
schooling. 

This quotation from my little book. 
“Stories My Father Told Us,” which 
gives a more detailed account of his life 
than is possible in the space of this short 
article, will sum up his influence as I 
estimate it five years after his death: 

“He spoke scarcely a word in public. 
His religion was a thing to be lived, rather 
than talked about. But his teaching to his 
family was positive and persistent. 

“He taugh: us all our lives to love the 
truth; to honor God and to respect the 
church; to make everybody happy if we 
could; to always do our nearest duty 
first.” : 

And his choice of a text for his funeral 
service is his own closing tes:imony: 

“IT have fought a good fight, I have 
finshed my course, | have kept the faith: 
henceforth there is laid up for me a crown 
of righteousness . Xf 

His death occurred October 10, 1941. 


Rubio, Iowa. 











